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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND. DISCOURSES OF | widened in the storm and stress of London life, 


F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

The selections that have been presented in 
this Review, from the discourses of F. W. Rob- 
ertson, have probably prepared the readers of 
the [ntelligencer to take an interest in his Life 
and Correspondence. 

The early part of his career, and his settle- 
ment asincumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
have already been noticed. H's ministerial la- 
bors in that city were distinguished by the elo- 
quence and earnestness of his discourses, the 
boldness with which he uttered unpalatable 
truths, and the interest he manifested in the 
cause of degraded humanity. His powerful in- 
tellect and refined manners attracted the atten- 
tion of cultivated minds, and his sympathy for 
the laboring classes drew to his chapel a crowd 
of the working men and sewing women of 
Brighton. 

a position is thus described by his biogra- 
pher :— 

‘He came into contact at Brighton with re- 
ligious tendencies and sects as extreme as at 
Cheltenham, but they were opposed more 
strongly than at Cheltenham by a bold freedom 
of thought among the upper and lower classes, 
which tended in the former to carelessness or 
silent contempt for Christianity, and in the lat- 
ter to open infidelity. He met with men of all 
classes, whose opinions had been formed and 


and with others, whose prejudices were as blind 
as those of the smallest village in England. He 
associated with clergymen of all religious de- 
nominations, who had rendered themselves 
known by their eloquence and their writings, or 
by their active leadership of party. He min- 
gled with persons of every shade of Conserva- 
tism and Liberalism, and among the working. 
men, with large numbers of hot and eager 
Chartists. 

If he had been as fresh and enthusiastic as 
he had been six years before, he would, like a 
young soldier, havo rejoiced at his position, 
placed thus in the fore-front of the battle. 
But, as we have seen, he was worn and weary. 

He had a presentiment, which was not alto- 
gether painful to. him, that his work,—done as 
he did it, with a throbbing brain, with nerves 
strung to their utmost tension, and with a physi- 
cal excitement which was all the more consum- 
ing from being mastered in its outward forms, 
—would kill him in a few years. He resolved 
to crowd into this short time all he could. He 
had long felt that Christianity was too much 
preached as theology, too little as the religion 
of daily life; too much as a religion of feeling, 
too little as a religion of principles ; too much 
as a religion only for individuals, too little as a 
religion for nations and for the world. He de- 
termined to make it bear upon the social state 
of all classes, upon the questions which agitated 
society, upon the great movements of the world.. 
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Shortly after his arrival at Brighton, he had 
an opportunity for carrying out his intention. 
The great surge which took its impulse from 
the volcanic outburst of February, 1848, in 
Paris, rolled over half of Europe. The de- 
crees of February 25, 26, by which Lamartine 
declared France republican, and which practi- 
cally proclaimed Socialism as well as Commun- 
ism, chimed in with the hopes of all the unregu- 
Jated and uneducated minds among the work- 
ing classes. The cry of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, and the demands based upon this 
watchword, created.a wild fear in some English- 
men, and a wild joy in others, which were 
alike irrational. No man in society could be 
silent on these subjects. 
solved not to be silent in the pulpit. His spirit 
was stirred within him, as the spirits of Cole- 
ridge and of Wadsworth had been at the be- 
ginning of a greater revolution. He rejoiced 





relating to civil government. His views on the 
rights of property and the rights of labor were 
subsequently expounded in two discourses that 
have been noticed in this review. In the lec- 
tures on the book of Samuel, these subjects 
were treated of as Israelitish, not as modern 
questions, but the principles enunciated were 
obviously applicable to the events then tran- 
spiring. The consequence was that “he 
irritated and terrified almost all parties in 
Brighton. A cry was raised against him. 
He was spoken of as a Revolutionist and a 
Democrat. Some even went so far as to com- 
plain to the bishop of the dioccse that he was 
preaching politics. He answered that, if the 


Mr. Robertson re-| priuciples revealed in the inspired history of 


Israelitish society happened to be universal, aud 
to fit the events going on in 1848, it only proved 
the deep inspiration and universal character of 
the Bible, and he was not to be blamed. On 


in the downfall of old oppressions; and in the! the other hand, workingmen who were them- 


‘young cries of Freedom’ he thought that he 
heard the wheels of the chariot of the Son of 
Man, coming nearer and nearer to vindicate the 
cause of the poor. He writes in 1848 :— 

The world has become a new one since we 
met. To my mind, it is a world full of hope, 
even to bursting. 1 wonder what you think of 
all these tumults: 

For all the past of time reveals 

A bridal-dawn of thunder peals, 

Wherever thought had wedded fact. 
Some outlines of a kingdom of Christ begin to 
oo, albeit very faintly, and far off, per- 
“haps, by many, many centuries. Nevertheless, 
a few strokes of the rough sketch by a master- 
hand are worth the seeing, though no one knows 
yet how they shall be filled up. And those 

old, free, dashing marks are meade too plainly 

to be ever done out again. Made in blood, as 
they always are, and made somewhat rudely ; 
but the Master-Hand is visible through the 
great red splotches on the canvas of the uni- 
verse. I could almost say, sometimes, in ful- 
ness of heart, ‘ Now let Tuy servant depart in 
peace.’ 

I have been very much overdone by work 
here. It is extremely trying; full of encour- 
agement, but full of a fat larger amount of 
misunderstanding and dislike than I expected 
to meet with. And I work alone with ‘ many 
adversaries,’ and few to bless; but with a very 
distinct conviction that I am doing something ; 
and for that 1am grateful, for it is well nigh 
the only thing that is worth the living for. 

Karly in the year 1848, he began a course of 
lectures on the first book of Samuel. His sub- 
ject required him to treat of a great revolution 

. in the commonwealth of Israel, passing from 
the patriarchal governments of the Judges to 
the establishment of a kingdom; and this led 


him to treat of hereditary rights and questions . fully affected his career had already begun :— 


selves Revolutionists in feeling, and all who saw 
something deeper in the revolutions than a 
mere blind attack upon existing Governments, 
listened to these lectures as sincere endeavors 
towards a Christian. solution of great problems. 
Many a man traces to their influence upon hia 
his escape from the false fraternity and the 
false freedom of Socialism, into a higher region 
of thought, where a truer brotherhood and a 
purer liberty were conferred on him in Christ. 
But not only in the pulpit, where he was neces- 
sarily shackeled did he meet these questions. A 
better and more public opportunity was soon af- 
forded him. In the beginning of the year 1848, 
he had visited, during a severe illness, Mr. 
Holtham, a member of his congregation. ‘I 
found one thought,’ Mr. Robertson says, ‘ up- 
permost in his mind: How shall I do good to 
the working classes ?”? Their consultations for 
many weeks on the su! ject resulted in a steady 
effort to establish a Workingman’s Institute at 
Brighton.” ‘ 

“The Institute was set on foot. It was sup- 
ported by the subscription of a penny a week 
from each of the members. More than a thous- 
and put down their names. They cleaned and 
papered and furnished the house in which they 
met with their own hands. The library was, 
for the most part, bought by themselves.- In 
this way their independence was secured. But 
they were not too haughty to accept assistance 
and gifts of books from the wealthy. Thus, io 
accordance with one of Mr. Robertson’s deepest 
desires, the rich and the poor were brought to- 
gether, on the ground of sympathy. He was 
asked by the committee, which was composed 
solely of workingmen, to open the Institute by 
an address. He answered in a letter, which 
shows that even then, scarcely a year after his 
arrival in Brighton, the isolation which so pain- 
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I do not think I am at all the man that 
should be selected. They should have some 
one of standing and influence in the town, and 
I am almost a stranger; and my taking so 
prominent a position might fairly be construed 
into assumption. Again, [ am much afraid that 
my name might do them harm rather than good. 
They wish not to be identified at all with party 
polities and party religion; and [ fear that in 
miods of very many of the more influential in- 
habitants of the town my name being made con- 
spicuous would bea suspicious circumstance. It 
is my couviction that an address from me 
would damage their cause. For though the 
iostitution is intended to be self supporting, yet 
there is no reason why it should wilfully throw 
away its chances of assistance from the richer 
classes, and I am quite sure that of these very 
many, whether reasonably or unreasonably, are 
prejudiced against me, and perhaps the profes- 
sedly religious portion of society most strongly 
so. Now, I dothink this is a point for very 
serious consideration, and I think it ought to 
be distinctly suggested to the committee before 
I can be in a position to comply with or decline 
complying with their request. Besides this, I 
believe they have erred in their estimate of my 
mental calibre. I wish most earnestly, for their 
own sakes, that they would select a better 
man.” 

The following letter written to Lady Henly 
gives an account of his hopes and fears :— 

“T am anxious to enlist your sympathy in 
the cause which I am trying to assist The 
ease is this. About 1,100 workingmen in this 
town have just organized themselves into an as- 
sociation which, by a small weekly subscription, 
enables them to have a library and reading- 
room. Their proceedings hitherto have been 
marked by singular judgment and caution, ex- 
cept in one poiut,—that they have uvexpect- 
edly applied to me to give them an opening 
address. 

A large number of these are intelligent 
Chartists, and there is some misgiving in a few 
minds as to what will be the result of this 
movement, and some suspicion of its being only 
a political engine. 

My reasous for being anxious about this effort 
are these,—it will be made. The workingmen 
have as much right toa library and reading- 
room as the gentlemen at Folthorp’s or the 
tradesmen at the Atheneum. The only ques- 
tion is, whether it shall be met warmly on our 
parts, or with that coldness which deepens the 
suspicion, already rankling in the lower classes, 
that their superiors are willing for them to im- 
prove so long as they themselves are allowed to 
have the leading-strings. 

The selection of books for the library is a 
matter of very great importance ; as 1 have be- 
come aware, siuce getting a little insight into 





the working of this institute, of an amount of 
bitterness and jealousy, and hatred of things as 
they are, which I had not before suspected in 
its, full extent. And people go on saying, 
‘Peace, peace, when there is no peace !’ ” 

The address was delivered on Monday, Oc- 
tober 23,1848. It was listened to with deep 
admiration and attention. It was so eloquent ; 
tle voice and manner with which it was de- 
livered were so thrilling, the earnestness and 
deep belief of the speaker in ull that he said 
were so impressive, that men said the words 
seemed imprinted on their characters forever. 
It was moreover a brave and noble speech, more 
brave and noble than can be easily understood 
at present. Fifteen years ago the feelings and 
opinions on the social relations of the upper 
and lower ranks of society, which are common 
now, were very uncommon, especially, on the 
lips of clergymen. The ‘ elevation of the. work- 
ing classes,’ meant to most men at that time, 
the destruction of the aristocracy and the mon- 
archy: to own any sympathy with a Chartist 
was to acknowledge one’s self a dangerous char- 
acter : to speak of the wrongs of the laboring 
men was to initiate a revolution: to use the 
words ‘liberty, equality, and frateraity,’ and 
to say that they had a meaning and a truth in 
them, was to that large class of persons to whom 
terms have ouly one meaning and truth only 
one side,—to whom error is error and nothing 
more,—teaching which was perilous in a poli- 
tician, but almost impious in a clergyman. Sup- 
ported by his faith in truth, Mr. Robertson 
cared for none of these things. He taught the 
right, and left the seed to its own vitality. It 

cost him ease and finally his life to speak, but 
he would not be silent. . The misunderstanding 
and censure which he incurred stung him 
acutely, but cou'd not stizg him into faithless. 
ness to duty. Ile did not seek for martyrdom : 
few men have ever shrunk more painfully from 
fet but he steadfastly resolved to fulfil 


his work and bear his cross. One class, though 
for a long time suspicious, received his words 
with joy, and hailed him as a faithful friend. 
The workingmen of Brighton felt that, at last, 
a minister of the Church of England had ea- 
tered into their aspirations and their wrongs.” 
“The whole address may be described as an 
effort to destroy the errors of socialistic theories, 
not by denouncing them, but by holding forth 
the truths which lay beneath them, and gain 
them their vitality: to show that these traths 
were recognized in Christianity and placed 
there upon a common ground—where the vari- 
‘ous classes of society could meet and merge 
' their differences in sympathy and love.” 
The labors of Robertson among the poor, ° 
and his intense desire to rescue the fallen and 
‘degraded, gained for him the entire confidence 
of the laboring classes. He did not despise 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Dear Frrenps :—The calls to duty are of 
daily occurrence with you as well as with me, 
but the painfully pressing needs of many entire 
tribes call now for earnest care, because it does 
not admit of delay. If what I have written is 
not opportune, I must implore 7 to raise a 
voice in the Indians behalf. have written 
under a sense of deep responsibility, and O 
shall the appeal be in vain. 

Your sincere friend, Sipney AVERILL. 


AN APPEAL. 
There is, looming up in the Western horizon, 
the appalling portent of a war of extermination 
of the scattered tribes—the original owners of 


those who had been reared in ignorance and sur- 
rounded by the most unfavorable circumstances, 
but through all their degradation he beheld 
the ruins of a noble nature, which, by Christian 
sympathy and judicious training, might be led 
to the knowledge of heavenly truth. 

“ His rule of life was not ‘Crush what is 
natural,’ but ‘ Walk in the spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.’ Far above all 
other motives was his love to Christ. That was 
the root of his life, and the life of all his effort. 
Tt was a conscious, personal, realized devotion. 
It was too hallowed a feeling for him to speak 
much of. It colored and pervaded every 
thought ; was an unceasing presence with him ; 
lay at the foundation of every endeavor, and was 
brought to bear on every action ia life, on every 
book he read, and almost on every word he spoke. 

Temptations.and doubts he strove to solve 
by working among the poor. The indulging in 
mere aspirations he would not permit himself : 
he freed his ideal world from its atmosphere of 
sloth and vague cloud land, by putting, as far 
as he could, his aspirations into action. No 
work was too small for him. He did not de- 
spise the dullest intellect ; and was fair, patient, 
and: gentle in argument, even with the intoler- 
ant. He listened to a child with interest and 
consideration. Somehow, he reached the most 
dense in a Sunday-school class. He led the 
children to elaborate for themselves the thought 
he wished to give them, and to make it their 
own. No pains or patience were spared in doing 
this. It was strange to see so fiery a nature 
drudging on so meekly, and gently, and perse- 
veringly, content to toil at striking sparks out 
of apparently hopeless clay. But untiring ear- 
nestness and unflinching resolution in duty 
made him do all things as in God’s sight.” 

To be continued. 






































artful as a warrior, appears to be destitute of 
reflection, and blind to consequences; the plan 
he takes to elude his pursuers imperil his wife 
and children. For his pale faced enemy, there 
is but one way to conquer him, and that is to 
destroy the Indian lodges in the covert absence 
of the warriors. To fall without mercy upon 
the’defenceless, though opposed to every senti- 
ment of justice, will be impleaded as a needful 
element in this general massacre. The Society 
of Friends may not stay the tide of vengeance ; 
but it is believed they can divert it into a 
peaceful course. They have, on behalf of the 
Indians, a great and growing influence with the 
Government. A committee representing all the 
Friends in America, would not appeal in vain. 
A carefu!ly written and impartial account of the 
causes which have led to the Indian atrocities, 
will disclose beyond a doubt the darkest chap- 
ter that has ever disgraced the annals of a 
greedy speculation. And we should, in justice 
to the poor Indian, examine the wrongs which 
drive him on to desperation. It isnot too much 
to say, that the ultimate guilt of every fiendish 
outrage upon the western plains, lies not at the 
door of the wigwam, but at the trail or ranch 
of the white man. To prevent the shedding of 
innocent blood, or if the deep, dark guilt fall 
upon our nation that we may escape its stain, 
are we not called to act in the ability which He 
gives who hears the cry of every outcast race ; 
for of one blood He has made all nations. 
8. 





“Tn passing judgment upon the characters of 
men we ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their own age, not by those of an- 
other, for although virtue and vice are at all 
times the same, manners and customs vary con- 
tinually. Some parts of Luther’s behaviour, 
which appear to us most culpable, gave no dis 
gust to his cotemporaries. Itwas even by some 
of those qualities, which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted for accomplishing the 
great work which he updertook. To rouse man. 
kind when sunk in ignorance or superstition, 
and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed 
with power, required the utmost vehemence of 
zeal as well as a temper daring to excess. A 
gentle call would neither have reached nor ex- 
cited those to whom it was addressed. A spirit 
more amiable, but less vigorous than Luther's, 
would have shrunk back from the dangers 
which he braved and surmounted.” — Cyclupe- 
dia of English Literature. 


If you depend for water on a pond that is 
only filled by thunder-storms, you will often 
want water; but if you have a condyit that 
brings in water from a deep and ever-flowing 
fountain, you never want. Human feelings and 
excitement, and emotions created by appeals to 
our feelings, may produce a temporary action, 
but it is only the soul which is actually 
“joined to the Lord” by a true and living 
faith, that never wants strength, because 


fail 


a vast territorial domain. The Indian, though | 





Christ, who supplies that strength, can never’ 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


“ Sometime since,” says Dr. Payson in a let- 
ter toa young clergyman,” “TI took up a little 
work purporting to be the lives of sundry char- 
acters as related by themselves. Two of these 
characters agreed in remarking that they were 
never happy until they ceased striving to be 
great men. This remark struck me, as you 
know the most simple remarks will strike us 
when heaven pleases. Jt occurred to me at 
once that the most of my sufferings and sorrows 
were occasioned by an unwillingness to be 
nothing, which I am, and by consequent strug- 
gles to be something. I saw if I would cease 
struggling, and consent to be anything or 
nothing, just as God pleases, I might be happy. 
You will think it strange that I mention this 
as a new discovery. In one sense it was not 
new; I had known it for years. Bat I now 
saw it in a new light. My heart saw it and 
consented to it; I am comparatively happy. 
My dear brother, if you caa give up all desire 
to be great, and feel heartily willing to be 
nothing, you will be happy too.” ; 

ontiniettpllipimnaciisie 
. For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. | 


Review of “A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Geo. Junxtn’s 
Treatise, entitled, ‘Sabbatismos,’ by Justin Martyr. 
T. Extwoop Ze.t, Publisher. Philada., 1867.” 


The use of passenger cars in the streets of our 
large cities has of late years brought prominently 
before the public the question, How far is the 
observance of the first day of the week, as a day 
of rest, obligatory upon Christians? Among 
the publications that have been issued relating 
to this subject, the work of which the title ap- 
pears at the head of this article is deemed 
worthy of attention, as an able exposition of 
liberal views. 

The author informs usin his Preface that at 
one time he held the same views upon “the 
Sabbath Question,” popularly so called, as those 
entertained by the author of “ Sabbatismos,” but 
when he came to examine the subject, he was 
“surprised to find how much has been assumed 
as undeniable, without even the semblance of a 
proof; how much, he regrets to say, was disin- 
genuously explained ; how much apparently wil- 
fully misunderstood ; and how much suppressed. 
When the treatise under review came under his 
notice, he found that it abounded, to a greater 
extent than any he had scen, with the same gra- 
tuitous assumptions, and some of the other 
shortcomings to which he has just referred. 
And as it was written with the avowed purpose 
of affecting public opinion upon the religious 
unlawfulness of running street cars on the first 
day of the week, and as no one seemed disposed 
to reply to it, the writer, whose convictions 
were the result of much deliberation, and, as he 


trusts, of candid and unbiassed investigation, 
determined to do so.” : 

He says, “ The wish of those who favor the 
removal of the restriction is not to abolish the 
Sabbath.” It is “ to abolish a legal restriction 
which exists, but which is based upon a re- 
ligious restriction which has ceased to exist.” 

“The freedom which Boston in this respect 
enjoys has not, that we have ever heard, injured 
the morals of that city, nor is there in conse- 
quence any wish to abolish the Sabbath; nor 
are worldly avocations pursued to any greater 
degree than before ; nor do those who leave the 
city, for the purer air of the country, appear to 
return in the sad condition which our author 
describes,—namely, ‘battered, bruised and 
bloody.’ The advocates of restriction who thus 
endeavor to arouse passions and alarm prejudices 
cannot be sincere, or they would not by their 
own example violate the law as it now stands, 
or countenance its violation in others. Their 
owa conduct shows their insincerity, for they 
are not willing to accord the liberty which they 
claim for themselves. The whole question is 
resolved into this: Is the fourth commandment 
now morally binding ?” 

The first four chapters of this work are de- 
voted to the examination of the question whether 
the fourth commandment, relating to the keep- 
ing of the Seventh-day as a Sabbath, is a part 


-of the moral law; that is, the law made known 


in the conscience and binding upon all man- 
kind. Many eminent authorities are quoted to 
prove that this commandment was restricted to 
the Jews, and not binding on Christians. 

If the ground taken by the author of Sabba- 
tismos can be maintained, that the fourth com- 
mandment is a part of the moral law, and in- 
tended to be perpetually binding on all nations, 
it necessarily follows that it must be kept in 
all its strictness, and that no human authority 
can transfer its obligations from the seventh to 
the first day of the week. No one claims, how- 
ever, that it should be kept now with the strict- 
ness enjoined by Moses and formerly practised 
by the Jews, nor can it be shown that any pre- 
cept of Christ or his apostles has transferred its 
observance to the first day of the week. We 
have the testimony of the evangelists showing 
that their Lord and Master did not keep the 
Sabbath with the strictness practised by the 
Jews; and when the Pharisees complained that 
his disciples violated the law in this respect, he 
replied that “the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” 

The alleged change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week rests upon 
the assumption that because the disciples met 
for divine worship on First day,—being the day 
of Christ’s resurrection,—therefore it became 
the Christian Sabbath, in the same sense that 
the seventh day was the Jewish Sabbath. Yet 
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the author of Sabbatismos says, “We admit rest; he merely advocates a reasonable and lib- 
that avy other day” [than Sunday ]—“ Tuesday, | eral construction or amendment of the law, in 
Thursday, if agreed upon over the whole country | order to adapt it to the wants of the community. 
—would do aswell.” If the day may rightfully | The setting apart of one day in seven es a time 


be changed by human authority, it is obvious | of cessation from labor and secular business has 


that the manner of observing it mey, by the, 
same authority, be adapted to the wants and in- | 
nocent enjoyments of the people. | 

Our author has devoted a chapter to the! 
three principal texts bearing upon this question, 
in, the Epistles of Paul. In the first of these 
texts, (Rom. xiv. 5, 6,) the Apostle teaches the 
largest charity in regard to the observance of| 
days; in the second, (Gal. iv. 10, 11,) he ex- 
presses his fears of a Judaizing spirit: “Ye ob- 
serve days and months and times and years. I 
atm afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
labor in vain ;” in the third, (Vol. ii. 16, 17,) 
he exhorts them to maintain their Christian 
liberty: “ Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which 
are a shadow of things to come, but the body is 
of Christ.” 

Sabbatarian writers have found these texts 
exceedingly difficult to deal with, and the author 








been found by experience a salutary custom, in- 


vigorating both the mind and the body, con- 
tributing to special enjoyment, and affording an 
opportuuity tor religious retirement or public 


worship. 

How welcome must be the return each week 
of this season of rest to the care-worn merchant, 
the overwearied artisan, and the domestic em- 
ployed in household drudgery. If any of these 
find it conducive to their health or relaxation 
to seek the fresh air of the country on this their 
only leisure day, why should the facilities of the 
street cars be denied them, while the affluent 
in their ecaches are permitted to drive through 
all the streets of the city and to travel in the 
country without restriction? To the infirm and 
the aged who live at a distance from their 
places of worship in the city, the use of the 
strect cars would be a great convenience. 

lu relation to the Sabbath Question, Boston 
and Philadelphia seemed to have changed places; 


of Sabbatismos, while omitting some verses, the former metropolis of the pilgrims having 
glosses over others, and maintains that the Sab. |-become the centre of liberal ideas, while the 
bath days alluded to. by the Apostle were the j city of Brotherly Love has succumbed to the 
“annual Sabbaths,” or Sabbatical years, when | say of the Puritans. 


the land was left without culture. 

In his tenth chapter our author has brought 
forward a formidable array of distinguished 
Reformers to show that the Sabbath was exclu- 
sively a Jewish institution not binding on us. 
“ We have,” he says, “in support of this view 
the testimony of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Beza, Bucer, Zuinglius, Cranmer. Ridley, Frith, 
Kuox, Chilingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, 
Barrow, Milton, Barclay, Limbouch, and in 
more recent times, of Paley, of Arnold of Rug- 
by, Whateley, Robertson of Brighton. In 
America, that of Bishop White, the Rev. Dr. 
Jamés Alexander, &c. &c.” 

Luther says, “ The Gospel regardeth neither 
Sabbath nor holidays, because they endured but 
for a time, and were ordained for the sake of 
preaching, to the end that God’s word might be 
tended and taught.” 

In his last chapter, entitled, “The Quaker 
and the Puritan,” the author points out the 
wise liberality of the former, and the rigid in- 
tolerance of the latter. Penn and his friends, 


’ while abstaining from secular business on the 


first day of the week, did not regard it as being 
holier than other days, nor did they observe it 
in the manner of the New England Puritans. 
It is gratifying to find that, in the work 
before us, the author, while exposing the fallacy 
of the arguments advanced by Sabbatarians. 
does not propose to dispense with the observ- 
ance of the first day of the week as a day of 


- 





The bock is neatly printed on good paper. 


S. M. J. 





> —___— 


THE STILL BEAUTY OF NATURE. 


If there could be some splendid confusion 
produced amid the serenity of the present uni- 
versal order ; if some broad constellation should 
begin to-night to play off from all its lamps 
volleys of Bengal lights, that should fall in 
showers of many-colored sparks and fiery ser- 
pents down the spaces of the heavens; or if 
some blazing and piratical comet should butt 
and jostle the whole outworks of a system, and 
rush like a celestial fire ship, destroying order, 
and kindling the calm ficets that sail upon the 
infinite azure into a flame, how many thousands 
there are that would look up to the skies for 
the first time with wonder and awe, and exclaim 
inwardly: ‘Surely there is the finger of God.” 
They do not see anything surprising or subdu- 
ing in the punetual rise and steady setting of 
the sun, and its imperial and boundless bounty ; 
and yet there is enough fire in the sun to spirt 
any quantity of flaming and fantastic jets; it 
could fiil the whole space between Mercury and 
Neptune with brilliant pyrotechnics and jubilee 
displays, such as children gaze at and clap their 
hands. But the great old sun is not selfish, 
and has no French ambition for such tawdry 
glories. It reserves its fires, keeps them stored 
in its breast, spills over no sheets of flame 
from its high caldron, but shoots still and 
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steadily its clean, white beams into the ether ; 
these evoke flowers from the bosom of every 
globe, and paint the far-off satellites ‘of Uranus 
with silver beauty.— Thomas King. 
cxtininccveslettlipiaincetbons 

God knows what keys in the human soul to 
touch in order to draw out its sweetest and most 
perfect harmonies. They may be the minor 
strains of sadness and sorrow; they may be the 
loftier notes of joy and gladness; God knows 
where the melodies of our nature are, and what 
discipline will call them forth. Some with 
plaintive songs must walk in lowly vales all life’s 
weary way; others in loftier hymns shall sing of 
nothing but joy as they tread the mountain tops 
of life; but they all unite without a discord or 
a jar, as the ascending anthem of loving and 
believing hearts finds its way into the chorus of 
the redeemed in heaven. 

ensicenasinliin 

HOW GOD SOMETIMES ANSWERS PRAYER. 

“The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God” “If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father isnot in him ” Such being the 
case, it is doubtless the earnest daily prayer of 
every true disciple that he may be enabled to 
withdraw his affections from the world and the 
things of the world, and fix them fully and in- 
tensely upon God; that all undue attachment 
to earth and earthly objects may be sundered ; 
= that God alone may fill his soul, may be 

ig 


a“ 





all sufficient good, 
His portion and his choice.” 

This prayer cannot but be pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to God ; and, if it indicate the prevail- 
ing temper and desire of the heart, will assured- 
ly be answered. But the answer may come by 
a process he little expects. He may look for it 
as the result of some direct divine influence 
upon the soul. But this is not God’s usual 
method of grace. The soul must needs go 
through a disciplinary process to be purified 
and etherealized ; and may be at the time un- 
conscious of the divine influence by which the 
proce s is directed. ‘* He leadeth the blind by 
a way he knew not.” 

He who offers this prayer may presently find 
himself interrupted in his worldly prosperity. 
His schemes for accumulation are frustrated. 
The “fields may yield no meat, the flocks be 
cut off from the fold, and there be no herds in 


‘the stalls.’’ Poverty may stare him in the 


face; friends may prove recreant; the dear 
ones of his family may be stricken, and sick- 
ness and death may invade the domestic circle. 
His reputation among men may suffer, his con- 
duct be questioned, his motives impugued, and 
his ‘name be cast out as evil;” innumerable 
evils may press upon and almost crush him, till 
he cries out, “O Lord, why castest thou off my 
soul? Why hidest thou thy face from me? I 





am afflicted and ready to die from my youth 
up; while I suffer thy terrors I am distracted.”’ 
“Thy wrath lieth kard upon me, and thou hast 
afflicted me with thy waves.” ‘ Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? Is His mercy clean 
gone forever; and will He be favorable no 
more?” Or, with Luther, “ Lord, where art 
thou? My God, where art thou? Come, I 
pray thee. I will not let thee go. And, 
though the world should be thronged with 
devils, and this body be cast forth, trodden 
under foot, cut in pieces, consumed to ashes, 
my soul is thine. My soul belongs to thee, and 
I will abide with thee forever. Amen. O 
God, send help.” 

Thus he is weaned from earth, and driven to 
Ged as his only and last resort. 


“ God is the refuge of his soul 
When storms of dark distress invade.” 


IT's prayer is answered.—By and by the 

clouds break away, and light breaks in upon his 
soul. He now sees that what appeared to him 
as altogether adverse and mysterious was for 
jhis best good. ‘True, in his darkness and 
| trouble, like good old Jacob, he had said, “ All 
these things are against me.” But, now that 
he sees “the end of the Lord,” he is satisfied, 
as was Jacob, that they were all for him—that 
the fiery trials through which he had been led 
were necessaty to purge away the dross from 
his soul. He now thinks of the “ gooduess”’ as 
well as the “severity of God,” and remembers 
with gratitude all “the way in which the Lord 
hath led him,” and he goes on his way rejoicing 
and singing, 


“T love the Lord, ‘ 

Because he hath heard my voice and my supplica- 
tions, 

Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon bim as long as I live. 
The sorrows of death compassed me, 
The pains of bell got hold upoa me, 
I found trouble and sorrow, 
Then called I upon the name of the Lord, 
O Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 
Gracious is the Lord and righteous: 
Yea our God is merciful, etc.”—Vive Ps. 116. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. Because we do not always receive a prompt 
and literal answer to our prayers, we are not 
to infer thence that God disregards them. He 
may have a way of answering more worthy of 
himself, and far better for us, which he will 
reveal in due time. 

2. The attainment of holiness may involve 
the necessity for great trials and afflictions. If 
we would have our prayers to this end an- 
swered, let us be prepared to pass through fiery 
trials. 

3. We must not be deterred from praying for 
holiness on this account. “For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
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for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. 

4. Let us not despise the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when we are rebuked of him. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

; A. W. C. 


condition of the concern, but there has been as" 
yet no movement in this direction the present 
summer. 

He has spent some days in riding through 
different sections of the country, calling on 
Friends, but has found this method rather un- 
productive; those residing on farms live too 
remote from each other for a large number to 
be called upon in a day, and of those called on 
some are absent from home, some unprepared to 
decide upon a subscription at the time, and some 
desirous of shifting a burden which belongs to 
themselves upon the shoulders of others. 














Goprrey, Inu., March 21st. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1867. 


To Susscrispers.—The Editors have en- 








































Y deavored to fulfil their part of the contract 
between them and their subscribérs, and wished 
to avoid any remarks in relation to money mat- 
ters. But as quite a number of subscribers 
have not complied with their part of the can- 
tract for our paper, I would call attention to 
the conpITIONS—“ Payments” must be made 
to me, at my office, in advance. 

Those of our city subscribers who are in 
arrears will please call at once. As it is so 
unsafe to send money by mail, I would suggest 
to those in the country and at a distance to re- 
mit by check, draft, or P.O. money order, or 
in person, between 9 o’clock A. M. and 5 P. M., 
(on Seventh-days, 3 P. M.) 

Those receiving our paper and expecting 
to have it at club rates will please see that 
their accounts are settled during the present 
(Seventh) month. If unpaid at Ist of Eighth 
month, I am authorized to collect full subscrip- 
tion price ($3.00.) 

Emmor CoMty, Agent. 





SwarTHMoreE Cotiece.—In reply to fre- 
quent inquiries as to when this Institution is 
likely to be opened for pupils, we are prepared 
- to answer that the building committee are pre- 
vented from putting the inside work under 
contraet on account of the deficiency of funds, 
and unless these are provided before the close 
of the present building season the school cannot 
-be opened, as was anticipated, in the Ninth 
month, 1868. 

The friend upon whom the labor of soliciting 
subscriptions mainly devolves has solicited ap- 
pointments in various sections, being willing to 
hold conferences at any time which may be 
most convenient,.and to inform all who will at- 
tend these of the objects, plans and present 













In the meantime every day brings the fund 


already collected nearer its end, and although 
the recent subscriptions in the cities have been 
considerable, the uncertainty in regard to the 
time of opening the school increases as the sea- 
son advances. 


To the large number of persons having chil- 


dren to educate, and looking toward this school 
as likely to meet their wants, this statement 
will appear rather discouraging, but we would 


remind such that it is in their power to aid 
materially in removing this uncertainty; if 
every one so circumstanced will contribute to 
the extent of his ability ¢his year, and having 
done so will open the way for labor among his 
neighbors, the necessary funds can be obtained 
in time to open Swarthmore at the time pro- 
posed. 

We are aware that those most needing this 
school are not generally those who have most 
means accumulated, but there are few who 
have not something to spare, and it is by sacri- 
ficing something for an object in which we are 
interested that we can best demonstrate our 
sincerity in urging it upon others. 

So important is the completion of this school 
next summer, that we should esteem a failure © 
to accomplish it a real cause of discouragement. 
Hundreds of children who have looked toward 
it are already growing past the age to avail 
themselves of it, and others who are younger 
are anticipating with confidence entering at the 
time named by the managers, conditioned only 
on the funds being contributed; the Society of 
Friends is, meanwhile, suffering for want of the 
influence and strength which such an Institu- 
tion is calculated to bestow upon it. All that 
is wanted is faithfulness, liberality and a con, 
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‘scientious disposition among those blessed with 


means to make them available fur the good of 
others. Will not our friends forward their 
names to Edward Parrish, 800 Arch street, 
who is authorized to receive their subscriptions, 
and will correspond with them in regard to the 
concern. 


———_-—26—-—___. 


Marrigp, on Third-day, the 18th of Sixth month, 


*1867, with the approbation of Nottingham Monthly 


Meeting, Ezra E. Parties, son of David and Anna 
A. Phillips, to Apa Pyxe, daughter of Joseph and 
Milcah C. Pyle, all of Cecil Co., Md. 
sinensis 

Diep, on the 11th of Fourth month, 1867, at his 
residence near Harveysburg, Warren Co., Ohio, Amos 
Unperwoop, in his 8lst year; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. He appeared prepared for the 
change, and only anxious that “ patience might have 
its perfect work” in awaiting his app inted time. 
, at Rush Creek, Wabash Co., Ind., on the 24th 
of Fifth month, 1867, Hannan B, wife of Josiah 
Thorne, in the 62d year of her age; a member of 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. In the death of this 
dear friend her family sustains an irreparable loss. 
All looked up to her for counsel. Her affectionate 
sympathy was ever ready to soothe in sorrow and 
comfort in affliction. She was truly a friend in time 
of need to all within the sphere of her acquaintance. 
She bore a protracted illness with meekness and 
Christian resignation, often desiring that she might 
pass quietly away, which was mercifully granted. 
, suddenly, by accident, at Texas, Md., on the 
16th of Fifth month, 1867, Powett Griscom, in the 
54th year of his age. It was said of him in public, 
‘“We believe we hazard nothing in saying that there 
was no man in the county more universally beloved. 
He was a kind: husband, an indulgént parent, a stead 
fast friend, and a benefactor to the needy. His great 
kindness to the poor, and his ready aid in contribut- 
ing to the good of his fellow-beings will long be re- 
membered. He was foremost in every good work 
undertaken by the people of his county or village, 
and was ever willing to contribute his means and 
influence to the success of any undertaking that 
might result in their material or moral benefit. We 
have never seen such general sorrow expressed at the 
death of any citizen of our county.” 

—, of consumption, at Texas, Md., on the 10th 








* of Seventh month, 1866, Emity Griscom, in the 27th 


year of her age. She was resigned, and willing to 
depart when her heavenly Father deemed best; some- 
times longing for the home only He could give, and 
sometines feeling drawn earthward by her strong 
affection for those she must leave behind her. For 
some years she had felt it her duty to use her influ- 
ence among her friends, especially the young men of 
her acquaintance, to induce them to take high aims 
in life; to leave off habits that would deteriorate 
their characters ; and to seek the only help that could 
strengthen them for such work. Her efforts were 
often happily successful, and though she counted her 
talent small, it was not folded away, but still added 
to the heavenly treasure, that knows no waste or 
corruption, A. G. 

——, in Bristol, Pa , on the morning of the 2d inst., 
Azicart, widow of Abraham Warner, in the 83d year 
of her age. 

——, on the 27th of Fourth month, 1867, at her 
residence in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Susan, wife 
of Moses Lancaster, in her 80th year. 


Disp, on the 19th of Second month, 1867, at his 
residence in Woodbury, N. J., JonatHan PrcKEeRine. 
, on the 29th of Fourth month, 1867, iu Phila- 
delphia, Atsert G. Wattos, in his 43d year. 

, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1867, at Abing- 
ton, Pa., Sarag C., wife of Israel H. Mather, aged 29 
years, 











, on the evening of Seventh month 2d, 1867, 
CHarites Matuer, youngest son of George A. and 
Eliza Hulme Swith, »ged 4 years, 2 mos. and 12 days; 
members of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

, at the residence of her son J. Gillingham 
Fell, Mary Witsown, in her 75th year, widow of Dr. 
John Wilson, of Bucks Co. She was a member of 
Green St. Montbly Meeting. 

, on the 12th of Fifth month, 1867, at the resi- 








‘dence of her father, at Greenbrook, near Plainfield, 


N. J., Margaret R., wife of Hugh W. Harned, and 
daughter of Ephraim and Rebecca Vail, in her 47th 
year; a member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, which she was faithful in attending, 
when health permitted. She was an affectionate 
wife and tender mother. ?. 
On reading the death of Saran, relict of the late 
Jonathan Leedom, the mind naturally reverts to the 
past. She was awoman of sterling worth, possessing 
strong mental and physical energies; her heart and 
hand were ever ready to relieve , and being free from 
selfish or sectarian prejudices was truly a landomrk 
in the neighborhood. During her protracted life she 
had many afflicting dispensations, which she ever 
bore with cheerful resignation, evincing, ‘‘ Not my 
wilt but Thine be done.” Her earthly labors are now 
ended, and her pure spirit rests in the arms of her 
Saviour. L. 





The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 7th 
mo. 19th, at 3} o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 

Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 





The following contributions to ‘Friends’ Publi. 
cation Association” are hereby acknowledged : 
From three members of Darby Mo. Meeting....$25 00 


Several Friends in Philadelphia............. 000: 66 00 
T. B. L., Germantown ......cccc sccsccccccece cvcce 25 00 
J. S., Poplar Ridge, N. Y....ccccccccccceceee cccsserere 2 00 
S. L. P., Oxmead, N. J......ccccccccce coscccses sosees 25 00 
Two Friends at Trenton, N. J....... neecce cescesees 20 00 
S. M., Kennett Square......cccccccre cscceccecseceeee 5 00 
Friends at West Chester.......cccececece sosescoeees 2 00 
A. J. P., Clarksboro, N. J....ccccccceccecseecesesees - 200 
Ny. Bei Ry COPS svi is ccc stcscccescecncces ecatdeeniaasuake 5 00 
Friends belonging to Fallowfield Mo. Meeting, 
through R. Darlington...........e0 sce eeeeeeees . 30 00 


H. J., of Camden (Del.) Monthly Meeting...... 20 00 

A number of subscriptions of $100 each have also- 
been received, conditional, that fifty Friends are will- 
ing to donate that amount, towards a working capl- 
tal for the Association. 

As works are being offered to the Association for 
publication, it is hoped that Friends will feel interest 
enough to aid us by their contributions in proportion 
to their ability. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St., Philada. 
———_-~+ > ® 

Years may pass over our heads without af- 
fording an opportunity for acts of high benefi- 
cence or extensive utility: whereas not a day 
passes but in the common transactions of life, 
wad especially in the intercourse of domestic 
society, gentleness finds place for promoting the 
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happiness of others, and for strengthening in 
ourselves the habit of virtue. There are situa- 
tions not a few in life, when the encouraging 
reception, the courteous manner, and the look 
of sympathy, bring greater relief to the heart 
than the most bounteous gift. 


EXTRACTS 





From the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting of | 


Friends, held at Farmington, N. Y., by ad- 
journments, from the tenth day of the Sixth 
Month to the thirteenth of the same, inclusive, 
1867. 


On calling the representatives, named in the 
reports received from our several Quarterly and 
Half Yearly Meetings, they all answered except 
five—and satisfactory reasons were assigned 
for the absence of two of them. 

~ Certificates of unity from Friends in attend- 
ance from other Yearly Meetings. who are ac- 
ceptably with us, were read, as follows, viz: 

One for George Truman, a minister from the 
Monthly Mecting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
and,endorsed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

One for Catharine Truman, wife and com- 


panion of George Truman, from the same 
Monthly Meeting. 


- On the following morning, Nathan Dennis, 
on beliaif of the representatives, reported they 
had conferred together, and were united in 
proposing John J. Cornell for Clerk, and Jacob 
S. Cronk for Assistant Clerk. Their names, 
after being separately considered, were united 
with, and they appointed to those services for 
one year. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the state of Society, as exhibited by 
the answers to the queries received from our 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, sum- 
| maries of which were adupted, and directed to 
| be recorded as representing our present state. 
| As the state of Society was thus brought 
before us, our minds were introduced into feel- 
ing and travail for the welfare and advancement 
‘of the flock. The evidences thus furnished, 
‘that there was need of more and continued 
‘effort, caused much exercise, and lively and 
| pertinent counsel was handed forth. 

The continued neglect of the attendance of 
our religious meetings, spread a deep concern 
over the Meeting, and we were feclingly re- 
| minded that no organization could long hold 
'togcther, unless its members should meet, and 
‘that if our Society maintained its high position 
| before the world, it must OFTEN meet together, 


Epistles were received and read from each of and meet, too, in that Power which we acknowl. 


the Yearly Meetings in correspondence with us. 
Their interesting contents contributing to edify 
and strengthen us, furnishing a renewed evi- 
dence of the value of such a correspondence. 

The fullowing minute was received from the 
Neetiog for Sufferings, viz: 


“Ata Meeting for Sufferings, held at Mendon, 

4th of Fourth month, 1867, ~ 

“The subject of the propriety of taking an 
enumeration Of the members belonging to our 
Yearly Meeting, and of making an improvement 
in the mauner of keeping a record of them, 
claiming our attention, resulted in believing 
that it was best to forward it to the Yearly 
Meeting, for its consideration. 

“ Extracted from the minutes, by 

“ Joun J. Cornet, Clerk.” 


* The subject claiming the deliberate attention 
of the Meeting, resulted in the appointment of 
a committee to take the subject into considera- 
tion, and report at a future sitting of this Meet- 
ing, 

The time for which the representative com- 
mittee was appointed, expiring this year, a 
committee was numed to, in covujunction with a 
like committee ot Women Friends, consider of, 
and propose at, a future sitting of this Meeting, 
the names of suitable Kriends for that service. 

The representatives are requested to stop at 
the rise of this meeting, to consider of, and 
propose at our next sitting, the name of a 
Friend for Clerk, and one for Assistant Clerk. 


edge to have gathered us to be a people; and 
when we thus met, as each miod was con- 
cerned to seek to know, and strove to perform, 
‘its whole duty, there would be an influence 
‘flowing out not only towards our own people, 
| but towards others who may surround us. And 
| as we were concerned to hold such meetings in 
| this Power, we should be drawn together by a 
force beyond anything which could be exerted 
by man. The example of those who were first 
gathered under our name, the devotion they 
‘manifested, the Power which drew them to- 
| gether, to sit down and hold sweet communion 
| with each other and with their God, was teel- 
| ingly adverted to. So powerful was this draw- 
ing to meet, and so strengthening to their 
minds, that no outward circumstance could de- 
ter them; vo fear of incarceration in loathsome 
| dungeons; no fear of armed bands, either with- 
|out their meetings, or their entrance within 
ithem, seemed to affect them. And it was 
ishown that we, too, might realize the same 
Divine influence, enabling us to make any sac- 
rifices necessary, to fear no outward disturb- 
ances, in order to receive the blessed incomes 
‘of that love which, in those seasons where, 
|when gathered, each mind was drawn out in 
| devotion to the All-merciful Father, flows froin 
vessel to vessel, watering the whole heritage, 
binding and cementing it together. 
We were rewinded that love was indeed the 
foundation of every true religious structure, 
and that there could be no true unity unless it 
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was based upon it. And where this was the 
foundation, difference of view or sentiment 
would make no disturbing element; that in 
that bond by which we would be held together, 
we must recognize a unity of spirit in the bond 
of peace, out of which flows that charity which 
acknowledges that difference of view in accord- 
ance with our different states of experience, may 
be main:ained, and all under the power of love. | 
We were cautioned to watch every avenue of | 
the heart, that nothing may enter to make in-! 
road upon this pure feeling, and were showa 
that were this the case, there would be no ocea- 
sion to report deficiencies ia regard to this im- | 
portant testimony. 
The attention of the young was feelingly | 
called to a more faithful maintenance of our | 
testimony, in regard to plainness. It was shown | 
that althongh it might be said there was no: 
religion in dress, yet by it we manifested before 
men the state of the heart. If our conduct | 
was right, if the whole desire of the mind was 
to be found serving God, this would regulate 
the outward appearance, and would check the 
desire to conform to the world, either in dress 
or address; and that ia our intercourse with 
men, we would not be ashamed of the plain 
language, which is the language of true alfec- 
tion ; but would be wiliing, however singular it 
might make us appear, to faithfully bear this 
testimony before the world. 


Our testimony ayaivst intemperance has | 


claimed our attention, and while we bave cause 
for gratitude that the reports show us as a body 


to be nearly clear of this great evil, yet, we | 
were reminded, that we should not on that ac. | 
count relax: our vigilatee, nor cease our efforts | 


fer the checking of the spresd of its dire influ- 
ence, and the reclamation of those who have 
yicldcd to its seductive temptations. 

We were rewinded that, though we were not 
now svffering from the bold and open attacks of 
a hireliog ministry, yet it was working insidi- 
ously in an undercurrent, and we were called 
upoa to watch more closely its movements, and 
encouraged to more firmly and fuithiully resist 
its encroachments, 

A lively exercise was felt for the younger 
portion of the Society, that they might be 
brought forward into a more active cod eration 
lu its concerns; and they were encouraged to 
manifest their interest by the expression of 

heir views. And the elder portion were ex- 
horted, in the appointment to services in the 
Society, to let their minds feel with and for the 
young—and thus aid them in assuming their 
proportion of the responsibilities which devolve 
upon us in the transaction of the affuirs of the 
church. 

To-morrow being the day usually set apart 
for publie Divine worship, the meeting adjourns 
to 10 o’clock on Fifth-day moraing. 


Fifth-day.—The Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were now introduced and read, and 
the proceedings approved. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from the Meeting for Sufferings, 
made tke following report, viz. : 

We, the Committee to whom was referred 
the proposition from: the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, report that most of our number have met 
and conferred together; and are united in re- 
commending that the Yearly Meeting request 
the Monthly Meetings to appoint a committee 
to take an enumeration of their members, and 
report to the Quarterly and Half Yearly Meet- 
ings, to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, 
the number of members they find on the records. 
And we would also recommend that the re- 
corder in each Monthly Meeting should be 
furnished by the Yearly Mceting with a suita- 
ble book in which may be kept, in alphabetical 
order, on the left hand page of said book, a 
record of all'members of the Society, and how 
they became so—whether by birth, request or 


‘certificate; and on the right hand page, oppo- 


site each name, a record of their death, re- 
moval, disownment, or change of name if mar- 
ried, as the case may be, should either occur. 

On behalf of the committee, 

Joun J. CoRNELL, 
Saran D. SEARING. 

Farmington, 6th mo. 11th, 1867. 

The weeting uniting therewith, it is directed 
to be forwarded in the extracts to our subordin- 
hate meetings, for their observance. And the 
Meeting for Sufferings is directed to procure 
and furnish our Monthly Mectings the’ neces- 
sary books to keep such a record, and call oa 
ithe Treasurer for the expense, Women’s Mect- 
ing concurrivg therein. 
| The committce appointed to propose names of 

Friends to constitute the Meeting for Suffer- 
‘ings, conferred together, and are united in 
| offering the following names, viz.: Nathan Den- 
‘nis and others. 

Freeman Clark, on behalf of .the committee 
‘to essay replies to the Hpistles received from 
|other Yearly Meetings, reported that the most 
| of them had met, aud were united in proposing 

the adoption of the minute of exercises, together 

with a few additional paragraphs, as an essay of 

lan epistle to each of the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond. ‘The essay produced 
being satisfactory, the Clerk is directed to 
transcribe, sign and forward a copy to each of 
the meetings referred to. 

The business for which we have convened, 
having been concluded, during the transaction 
of which we have witntssed the cementing 
power of the Divine priaciple of love, to draw 
us more closely together, and to flow out to- 
wards each other, filling our hearts with grati- 
tude to Him from whom every good must come 
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and causing us to feel that in thus mingling|is to destroy all relish in the mind for that 
together, we have been strengthened to more | which is of a more solid and profitable character. 


faithfully devote ourselves to the services re- 
quired of us by our Lord and Master, to further 
His cause in the earth, and to advance our own 
souls’ peace. With minds deeply solemnized 
under this holy influence, we adjourn to meet 
in Pickering, C. W., the usual time next year, 
if consistent with the Divine Will. 
Joun J. CornnELL, Clerk. 


As the business that claimed the attention of 
the Women’s Meeting was similar to that al- 
ready published from the Extracts of the Men’s 


Meeting, we give only the concluding minutes 
of the exercises : 


The consideration of the state of Society, as 
portrayed in the answers to the queries from 
our subordinate meetings, brought a deep con- 
cern over the meeting, on account of the many 


Mothers were feelingly admonished to look 
well to themselves, that they indulge not a 
taste for this kind of reading, and provide that 
which will strengthen themselves and children 
for the many important duties of life. 

The meeting having been favored through 
the several sittings with the solemnizing influ- 
ence of the presence of the Great Head of the 
Church, under which we have been enabled to 
transact all the business that has claimed our 
attention, with sisterly love and condescension, 
for which favor we feel grateful to the Great 
Giver of all good, we adjourn to meet again at ~ 
Pickering, Canada West, the usual time next 
year, if consistent with the Divine will. 

Puese W. Cornett, Clerk. 








CULTURE OF soRROW.—Nearly all sorrow 


deficiencies amongst us, and living desires were | While it lasts, depresses action, destroys hope, 


awakened, that our members, in their little | 
meetings at home, may be incited to greater ; 
diligence in their attendance. {[t was impres- | 
sively shown that the neglect of this important | 
duty gave evidence that the first and great com- | 
mandment, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God , 
with all thy heart,” was not our governing 

principle. It was also shown in very feeling 

and lively testimonies, that individual faithful- 

ness to the Divine light in the soul, would pre- 

pare us to fulfil the second Commandment, that 

of loving our neighbor as ourselves; and thus 

we should be drawn to meet often together for 

the purpose of unitedly worshiping our Father 

in Heaven. 

Mothers have been most feelingly reminded 
of the great responsibility resting upon them as 
shepherdesses over the tender lambs committed 
to their charge. The dear young wowen and’ 
the children were tenderly embraced, as in the 
arms of Divine Love ; entreaty and supplication 
was poured forth on their behalf, and they, 
were shown how good and how acceptable it is 
to give up the whole heart, and serve the Lord 
in the springtime of life. A dear aged mother 
in Israel was largely drawn out on their bebalf, 
with most touching appeals for them to turn 
. from the gay and frivolous things of this world, 
and make an early sacrifice, and so live that 
when brought on a bed of languishing and 
death, they may have an assurance that for their 
early dedication, and watchful walking through 
life, they were prepared to put, off this mortal, 
and be clothed upon with immortality and 
eternal life. Much excellent counsel and ad- 
vice has flowed from’ deeply exercised minds, 
to our dear young sisters, that they may be 
guarded in their choice of reading, and reject 
that of a pernicious kind, with which the world 
at the present time is flovded ; for its tendency 





and crushes energy; but it renders the sensi- 
tiveness more acute, and sympathies more ge- 
nial, and the whole character less selfish and 
more considerate. It is said that in nature, 
but for the occasional seasons of draught, the 
best lands would soon degenerate; but these 
seasons cause the land to suck up from the cur- 
rents beneath, with the moisture, all those 
mineral manures, that restore and fertilize the 
soilabove. Itis thus with sickness and sorrow ; 
once surmounted, they fertilize the character 
and develop from the deep fountains of the hu- 
man heart a joy and fruitfulness not otherwise 
attainable. 








THE DANDELION. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


“Por the first time in this journey we ventured to open all 
the windows in our compartment, and enjoy the air as well as 
the scenery. The evidences of spring increased, but I had no 
positive faith in them, until. in a warm green bank, I discovered 
the first dandelion—the ‘dear common flower’ of Lowell. whose 
poem thereupon is secure of life while its subject blossoms to an- 
nounce the spring. I nover feel sure that the season is per- 
manently changed till I see the dandelion.”"—Baranp TarLoa. 





The Architect of sun and star, 
Who lit the orbs that shine afar, 
Planned this bright gem, 
He filled its cup with glowing gold, 4 
And packed its petals manifold, . 
; Upon the stem. 





He taught the winged seed to fly, 
He watched it with unsleeping eye, 
By day and night. 
He watered it with dew and rain, 
He tinted every gleaming vein, 
To please our sight. 


He planted it on hill and glen, 
And near the dusty ways of men, 
A light to cheer. 
The bluebird and the bobolink, 
To put in song the thoughts we think, 
When spring is here. 
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The white sun wades through mists on high, 
A spectre in the sombre sky— 

The stars affright ; 
But the sweet stars of cloudless gold, 
In frayed and yellow petals hold 

Soft beams of light. 
Were I a bird, my song should be, 
Sweet flower, a psalm of praise to thee, 

In happy hours. 
There comes the bee, with breezy horn, 
Forgetting all the burders borne, : 

From other flowers. 
But golden locks will turn to gray, 
And petals fade though fair and gay; 

This flower, alas! 
Will lose the gold of which I boast, 
And like a pale and harmless ghost 

Flit o’er the grass. 










































NEW SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION FOR LETTERS. 
In 1855 a system of sending registered let- 
ters through the mail was instituted by the Post- 
master-General, under an act of Congress passed 
for that purpose. By this method persons reg- 
istering letters were charged a small sum for 
the additional care used in forwarding their 
letters. On reaching the office of delivery the 
person to whom the letter was addressed was 
required to give a receipt for the same. 

This system secured a safe departure of let- 
ters from the office of depcsit, and their delivery, 
on reaching the office of destination, to the 
person to whom they were addressed; but it 
did not provide for their safety between the 
two points. The fact that the letter was reg- 
istered was in itself a hint to dishonest clerks 
at intermediate stations that it was worth steal- 
ing; while if stolen the registry system failed 
to give the officers the means to trace the letter 
from office to office, or to detect the point at 
which it had been stolen. 

On the first of the present month a new sys- 
tem was put in operation, which was designed 
to remedy this evil. Now, when a letter is de- 
posited in a post-office for registration a receipt 
is given by the postmaster or clerk. It is then 
numbered, and the address recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose. The letter is subse- 
quently placed in what is known as a “ regis- 
tered package envelope,” which is of large size, 
and made of stout, light colored Manilla paper, 
and marked so as to attract attention. The 
name of the post-office to which it is to be sent 
placed on it, together with the words, “ regis- 
tered package envelope,” in large-letters. This 
package is made so large and conspicuous that 
any attempt to steal one would be almost eure 
to be detected. A “return receipt,” to be 
signed by the person to whom it is addressed, 
is attached to the letter before it is placed in 
the package envelape. 

The package is then started on its journey, 
and whenever there shall be occasion to open 
the mail-bag in which it is carried, the post- 
master or agent receiviog the envelope is re- 
quired to give a receipt for it to the person from 
whom he receives it. At each office through 
which the package passes, this system of regis- 
tration is kept up, and on its arrival at the office 
of destination, the postmaster opens the regis- 
tered package envelope, and records the arrival 
of the letter. He also endorses one of the two 
post-bills which have been sent him by the 
same mail, which he returns to the postmaster 
at the mailing office On the delivery of the 
letter to the person to whom it is addressed, a 
receipt is taken and placed on file, and the “ re- 
ceipt” is signed. The latter is sent to the 
mailing postmaster, who delivers it to the per- 
son by whom the letter was deposited, thus as- 
suring him of its safe delivery. 


—_——_—_+see 
From the Atlantic Monthly for July. 
FREEDOM IN BRAZIL. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
With clearer light, Cross of the South, shine forth 
In blue Brazilian skies ; 
And thou, O river, cleaving half the earth 
From sunset to sunrise, 
From the great mountains to the Atlantic waves 
Thy joy’s long anthem pour. 
Yet a few days (God make them less!) and slaves 
Shall shame thy pride no more, 
No fettered feet thy shaded margins press ; 
But all men shall walk free 


Where thou, the high-priest of the wilderness, 
Hast wedded sea to sea. 


And thou great-hearted ruler, through whose mouth, 
The word of God is said 
Once more, “‘ Let there be light !”—Son of the South 
Lift up thy honored bead ; 
Wear unashamed a crown by thy desert 
More than by birth thy own, 
Careless of watch and ward; thou art begirt 
By grateful hearts alone. 
The moated wall and buttle-sbip may fall, 
But safe shall justice prove, 
Stronger than greaves of brass or iron mail 
The panoply of love. 
Crowned doubly by man’s blessing and God's grace, 
Thy future is secure; . 
Who frees a people makes his statue's place 
In Time’s Valhalla sure. 
Lo! from his Neva’s banks the Scythian Czar 
Stretches to thee his hand, 
Who with a pencil of the northern star 
Wrote Freedom on his land. 
And he whose grave is boly by our calm 
And prairied Sangamon, 
From his gaunt band shall drop the martyr’s palm 
To greet thee with “ Well done!” 
And thou, O Earth, with smiles thy face make sweet, 
And let thy wail be stilled, 
To hear the Muse of prophecy repeat 
Her promise half fulfilled. 
The voice that spake at Nazareth speaks still, 
No sound thereof bath died ; 
Alike thy hope and Heaven’s eternal will 
Shall yet be satisfied. 
The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 
And far the end may be; 
But, one by one, the fiends of ancient wrong 
Go out and leave thee free. 
——>-498--—____. 
The ancients had a proverb: “ Lingua quo 
vadis,””"—tongue, where are you running to? 
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At all large post-offices one or more clerks are 
detailed to be present at the opening of every 
mail. bag, whose duty it is to take charge of all 
registered package envelopes until properly dis- 
posed of and receipts received therefor. 

Whenever one of these packages is lost, which 
is very rarely, what is termed a “chaser” is 
sent after it; that is, a blank form is sent to the 
postmaster of the office from which the package 
started, and after giving the address on the mis- 
sing duvcument, he sends it the official to whom 
he delivered the package. The latter after re- 
ceiving the statement, sends it to the person to 

-whom he d@fivered the package, and thus the 
“chaser” goes forward, until it catches up to 
the office where a mistake has occurred, and 
where the package is usually found to have been 
misplaced. 

The same precautions are taken by the Post- 
office Department in sending postage-stamps 
and stamped envelopes to the various postmas- 
ters throughout the country. 

This system, in connection with the money 
order department, is intended to give the public 
opportunities for sending money, bonds, or 
other valuable documents, from one part of the 
country to another, without danger or loss. 
But it is probable that most valuables will still 
be carried by the express companies, who are 
responsible for loss on the way.— Jy. Y. Evenng 
Post. 

stisnihcnaleatipplinninesen 
EXTRACTS FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 

To these studies [ would add International Law ; 
which I decidedly think should be taught in all 
universities, and should form part of al) liberal 
education. The need of it is far from being 
limited to diplomatists and lawyers; it extends 
to every citizen. What is called the Law of 
Nations is not properly law, but a part of ethics; 
a set of moral rules, accepted as authoritative by 
civilized states. It is true that these rules 
neither are nor ought to be of eternal obligation, 
but do and must vary more or less from age to 
age, as the consciences of nations become more 
enlightened and the exigencies of political 
society undergo change. But the rules mostly 
were at their origin, and still are, an application 
of the maxims of honesty and humanity to the 
intercourse of states. They were introduced by 
the moral sentiments of mankind, or by their 
sense of the general interest, to mitigate the 
crimes and sufferings of a state of war, and to 
restrain governments and nations from unjust 
or dishonest conduct towards one another in 
time of peace. Since every country stands in 
numerous and various relations with the other 
countries of the world, and many, our own 
among the number, exercise actual authority 
over seme of these, a knowledge of, the estab- 


lished rules of international morality is essential 
to the duty of every nation, and therefore of 
every person in it who helps to make up the 
nation, and whose voice and feeling form a part 
of what is called public opinion. Let not any 
one pacify his conscience by the delusion that 
he can do no harm if he takes no part, and 
forms no opinion. Bad men need nothing more 
to compass their ends, than that good men 
should look on and do nothing. He is nota 


good man who, withdut a protest, allows wrong: 


to be committed in his name, and with the 
means which he helps to supply, because he will 
not trouble himself to use his mind on the sub- 
ject. It depends on the habit.of attending to 
and looking into-public transactions, and on the 
degree of information and solid judgment fe- 
specting them that exists in the community, 
whether the conduct of a nation as a nation, 
both within itself and towards others, shall be 
selfish, corrupt and tyrannical, or rational and 
enlightened, just and noble. 

Of these more advanced studies, only a small 
commencement can be made at schools and uni- 
versities; but even this is of the highest value, 
by awakening an interest in the subjects, by 
conquering the first difficulties, and inuring the 
mind to the kind of exertion which the studies 
require, by implanting a desire to make further 
progress, and directing the student to the best 
tracks and the best helps. So far as these 
branches of knowledge have been acquired, we 
have learnt, or becn put into the way of learn- 
ing, our duty, and our work in life. Knowing 


it, however, is but half the work of education; | 


it still remains, that what we know, we shall be 
willing and determined to put in practice. 
Nevertheless, to know the truth is already a 
great way towards disposing us to act upon it. 
What we see clearly and apprehend keenly, we 
have a natural desire to act out. ‘“ Tv see the 
best, and yet the worst pursue,” is a possible 
but not a common state of mind ; those who fol- 
low the wrong have generally first taken care to 
be voluntarjly ignorant of the right. They 
have silenced their conscience, but they are not 
knowingly disobeying it. If you take an aver- 
age human mind while still young, before the 
objects it has chosen in life have givenit a tura 
in any bad direction, you will generally find it 
desiring what is good, right, and for the benefit 
of all; and if that season is properly used to 
implant the knowledge and give the training 
which shail render rectitude of judgment more 
habitual than sophistry, a serious barrier will 
have been erected against the inroads of selfish- 
ness and falsehood. Still, it is a very imperfect 
edueation which trains the intelligence only, 
but not the will. No one can dispense with an 
education direoted expressly to the moral as well 
as the intellectual part of his being. Such edu- 
cation, so far as it is direct, is either moral or 
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religious ; and these may either be treated as 
distinct, or as different aspects of the same 
thing. The subject we are now considering is 
not education as a whole, but scholastic edu- 
cation, and we must keep in view the inevitable 
limitations of what schools and universities can 
do. It is beyond their power to educate morally 
or religiously. Moral and religious education con- 
sist in traiving the feelings and the daily habits ; 
and these are, in the main, beyond the sphere 
and inaccessible to the control of public edu- 
cation. It is the home, the family, which gives 
us the moral or religious education we really 
receive ; and this is completed, and modified, 
sometimes for the better, often for the worse, by 
society, and the opinions and feelings with 
which we are there surrounded. The moral or 
religious influence which an university can ex- 
ercise, consists less in auy express teaching, 
than in the pervading tone of the place. What- 
ever it teaches, it should teach as penetrated 
by a sense of duty; it should present all know- 
ledge as chiefly a means to worthiness of life 
givea for the double purpose of making each of | 
us practically useful to his fellow creatures, and 
of elevating the character of the species itself ; 
exalting and dignifying our nature. There is 
nothing which spreads more contagiously from 
teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment ; 
often and often have students caught from the 
living influence of a professor, a contempt for 
mean and selfish objects, and a noble ambition 
to leave the world better than they found it, 
which they have carried with them throughout 
life. In these respects, teachers of every kind 
have natural and peculiar means of doing with 
effect, what every one who mixes with his fel- 
low- beings, or addresses himself to them in any 
character, should feel bound to do to the extent 
of his capacity and opportunities. What is 
special to an university on these subjects belongs 
chiefly, like the rest of its work, to the intel- 
lectual department. An university exists for 
the purpose of laying open to each succeeding 
generation, 9s far as the conditions of the case 
admit, the accumulated treasure of the thoughts 
of mankind. As an indispensable part of this, 
it has to make known to them what mankind at 
large, their own country, and the best and 
wisest individual men, have thought on the 
great subjects of morals and religion. There 
should be, and there is in most universities, 
professorial. instruction in mora) philosophy ; 


somewhat different type from what is ordinarily 
met with. I could wish that it were more ex- 
pository, less polemical, and above all less dogs 
matic. The learner should be made acquainted 
with the principal systems of moral philosophy 
which have existed and been practically oper- 
ative among mankind, and should hear what 
there is to be said for each: the Aristotelian, 






























the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Judiac, the Chris- 
tian in the various modes of its interpretation, 
which differ almost as much from one another 
as the teachings of those earlier schools. He 
should be made familiar with the different 
standards of right and wrong which have been 
taken as the basis of ethics; general utility, 
natural justice, natural rights, a moral sense, 
principles of practical reason, and the rest. 
Among all these, it is not so much the teacher's 
business to take a side, and fight stoutly for 
some one against the rest, as itis to direct them 
all towards the establishment and preservation 
of the rules of conduct most adv¥&tegeous to 
mankind. There is not one of these systems 
which has not its good side; not one from which 
there is not something to be learnt by the votaries 
of the others; not one which is not suggested 
by a keen, though it may not always be a clear 
perception of some important truths, which are 
the prop of the system, and the neglect or un- 
dervaluing of ‘which in other systems is their 
characteristic infirmity. A system which may 
be as a whole erroneous, is still valuable, until 
it has torced upon mankind a sufficient atten- 
tion to the portion of truth which suggested it. 
The ethical teacher does his part best, when he 
points out how each system may be strengthened 
even on its own basis, by taking into more com- 
plete account the truths which other systems 
have realized more fully and made more promi- 
nent. [ do not mean that he should en@ourage 
an essentially sceptical electicism. While placing 
every system in the best aspect it admits of, and 
endeavoring to draw from all of them the most 
salutary consequences compatible with their 
nature, I would by no means debar him from 
eafurcing by his best arguments his own pre- 
ference for some one of the number. They can- 
not be all true; though those which are false 
as theories may contain particular truths, indis- 
ensable to the completeness of the true theory. 
Sut on this subject, even more than on any of 
those I have previously mentioned, it is not the 
teacher’s business to impose his own judgment, 
but to-inform and discipline that of bis pupil. 





Tae DoMINION or CANADA may be regarded 
as fairly under way, though, from the grumb- 
ling in Halifax and some other places, it is not 
as popular as it might be. This Dominion is 
composed of the various British North Ameri- 
cau possessions, and is divided into several 
provinces. The province of Ontario has an 
area of 121,260 square miles, with a population 
of nearly 1,810,000. It contains Ottawa, the 
capital city of the new Dominion, and the more 
important cities of Toronto, Hamilton, King- 
ston and London. The province of Quebec h»s 
an area of 210,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 1,300,000. The population of 
Montreal, the largest city of the Province aa 
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well as of the Dominion, is estimated at 130,-) the kindness of Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hos- 


000. New Brunswick contains within its boun- 
dary lines 27,000 square miles and 295,000 
persons. Nova Scotia has 16,000 square miles, 
and-.a population of something over 368,000. 
The area of the Dominion of Canada amounts 
in round numbers to 876,000 square miles. 
The total population is variously estimated at 
from 3,700,000 to 3,800,000. Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward’s Island are not included 
in this calculation, and their population and 
area may be estimated as follows: Newfound- 
land, 40,200 square miles of area, and 135,000 
persons; M¥ince Edward’s Island, 2100 square 
miles and 42,000 inhabitants, which brings the 
total population of the British American Prov- 
ioces to about 4,000,000, with a total area of 
nearly 419,000 square miles. In the Dominion 
there are sixteen railways, extending 2438 
miles, that cost $133,360,400.— Ledger. 


ileal ibtbtitaaianipes 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
SIXTH MONTH. 








1866. 1867. 

Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hOUES, 2.000 ccocrccceee 1l days 5 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day,...| 0 7 « 
Cloudy, without storms....... 3 4 . = 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted) 16 “ 12 « 
30 “ 30 “ 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 1866. 1867. 





Mean temperature of 6t!: 
month per Penna. Hospital,|73.00 deg.|72.19 deg. 


Highest do. during month |95.00 “ /88.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 57.00 “ |53.00 “« 
+ Rain during the month,......| 2.96 in. [11.02 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for each Year......cccrcreees.| 1419 1197 


Average of the mean temperature of 6th 

month for the past seventy-seven years|71.57 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

Period, 1828—1831.........0. ccesscececseess 77.00 « 
Lowest do. do. do. 1816/64.00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1866, 1867. 

First month .....ccccccccsesseseee | 3.14 inch | 1.70 inch. 
Second month......... Sveti 16.61 *% 2.89 «« 
FI NOI iccide cvtccccosecicves 2.15 *% 5.46 . 
Fourth month ..cccccos cccsccscece | 2.93 & 131 “ 
III sontcbctehe cipeceves 4.68 ‘ 7.32 « 
Sixth month....... nin aa = 11.02 * 
PR isincisen tvceetcne 22.47 * 30.20 “* 


We have nothing special to remark as to the tem- 
perature of the month under review, it varying but 
little from that of last year or from the general aver- 
age, but about the quantity of rain some facts of in- 
terest may be stated for which we are indebted to 


‘ 


pital, who remarks: “ This is the greatest amount of 
rain that has ever fallen in June, exceeding by three 
inches that of 1855, when nearly eight inches fell. 
On the 16th, 17th and 18th of the month the present 
year the unusual quantity of 6.93 inches fell, 3.50 of 
which descended between 2} and 7 A. M. of the 
17th, while 5.38 inches of it fell during twelve con- 
secutive hours, and the whole quantity (nearly 
seven inches) was not more than twenty-four hours in 
falling ! J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1867. 


snenenaasiilipineecsine 

Too Late Reorets.—The moment a friend, 
or even a mere acquaintance, is dead, how surely 
there starts up before us each instance of un- 
kiodoess of which we have been guilty towards 
him. In fact, many and many an act or word 
which, while he was in life, did not seem to us 
to be unkind at all, now “ bites back ” as if it 
were a serpent and shows us what it really was. 
Alas! ’twas thus we caused him to suffer who 
now is dust, and yet then we did not pity or re- 
proach ourselves. There is always a bitterness 
beyond that cf death in the dying of a fellow 
creature to whom we have been unjust or un- 


kind. 

If you depend for water on a pond that is 
only filled by thunder storms, you will often 
want water; but if you have a conduit that 
brings in water,from a deep and ever flowing 
fountain, you never want. Human feelings and 
excitement, and emotions created by appeals to 
our feelings, may produce a temporary action, 
but it is only the soul which is actually “ joined 
to the Lord” by a true and living faith that 
never wants strength, because Christ, who sup- 
plies that strength, can never fail. 





ITEMS. 

The unfortunate Arch-Duke Maximilian, of Aus- 
tria, was condemned and shot on the 19h ult. It is 
thought that Juarez would have spared the life of 
his captured enemy if it had been possible; but the 
pressure of opinion was too strong for him success- 
fully to oppose it, and a determined effort to save 
Maximilian would probably have cost him his own 
position. 

Dr. Livincstons.—The latest information concern- 
ing Dr. Livingstone seems again to confirm the news 
of bis death. 

The great Exposition has reached its climax in 
the distribution of prizes by the Emperor Napoleon, 
on the Ist inst. For once in the history of the world, 
the Crescent and the Cross were united in public 
ceremony—the Sultan of Turkey participating with 
the Emperor and Empress of France in the pageant. 

Supmaring Psotograruy.—M. B>»zin illuminates 
the bottom of the sea by means of electric light, for 
the purpose of discovering the position of sunken 
vessels, etc. His photographic studio consirts of @ 
strong iron box, braced transversely, and admitting 
the light through lens-shaped water-tight windows; 
and he can remain in it without inconvenience for 
ebout ten minutes. He has, it is said, produced 
sharp and well defined photographs, suited to render 
easy the recovery of objects sunk to considerable 
depths, and has already worked at depths approach- 
ing three bundred feet.—- Builder. 














